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Board of Trade Building Telephone: 
Figuring soybean oil meal production requires CHICAGO, ILLINOIS HARRISON 4797 
accurate knowledge of the equipment capacity ; 

used by various processes. To start you off, here 

are a few figures for Expeller production. The 

Anderson Super-Duo Expeller handles 600 to 

700 bushels of soybeans in 24 hours. It gives a THE 

cake of from 4 to 4.5% oil content, based on 10% SOUTHWESTERN LABORATORIES 

moisture. One man can handle a battery of Established 1908 

Expellers. Such production explains why more 

soybeans are pressed by Expellers than by all ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


other processes combined. Anderson representa- 


i i N — COTTONSE 
tives, with the experience of hundreds of oil SOYBEA COTT ED 


) mills as a guide, are always glad to figure Seed Testing 
production for mills contemplating the use of WHEAT — FLOUR — FEED 
Expellers. Write today and let us figure with Accurate Analysis 


you on soybean milling production. 


Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri 
THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 


| 1958 W. 96th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 
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Let’s Tell the Story of Soybean Meal ! 


HE prosperity of the soybean industry is just 

as dependent upon the sale of soybean oilmeal 

as upon soybean oil. This is a fact that is well- 
known to those who are familiar with the industry. 


On the other hand, at this writing, the chief 
purpose behind the AAA plans for an increased 
soybean acreage, is to provide more domestically 
produced vegetable oil. This situation is based 
upon the necessity for concentrating shipping for 
other purposes, as well as possible difficulties in 
shipping between the United States and the Dutch 
East Indies. 


Suppose that the oil market remains firm, but 
a market for soybean oilmeal fails to develop prop- 
erly, and surpluses accrue, as may easily be 
the case. 


This, on the face of it, would be uneconomic 
handling of the nation’s resources — poor policy 
if the maximum good is to be attained. In addition 
it could result in a real hardship to the industry. 


Let us prevent this, before it happens, by in- 
stituting a real campaign to acquaint all livestock 
feeders of the major soybean producing region and 
contingent areas with the tremendous nutritional 
value of soybean oilmeal fed as a_ protein 
supplement! 


AST month in a feature article we predicted 
greatly increased acreages of soybeans in the 
lower Mississippi valley in 1942. We also pre- 
dicted still further expansions in acreage in future 
years. Awake to their opportunities, a number of 
brokers and dealers in cottonseed products in the 
Memphis area have become members of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association, and readers of The Soy- 
bean Digest. In addition, as a friendly gesture to 
many of their clients and friends, they have award- 
ed complimentary memberships. Unquestionably 
the dealers of that area are going to be acquainted 
with soybeans as a cash grain crop, and ready for 
the predicted expansion. 


E NOTE in the latest figures on the use of 

oils in oleomargarine, that the use of soy- 

bean oil continues to run substantially behind last 
year’s figures. 


Whereas 7,548,595 pounds of soybean oil were 
used in margarine during September, 1940, only 
5,797,112 pounds were used in September, 1941. 


This is despite the fact that nearly 34 million 
NOVEMBER, 1941 


pounds of ingredients were used in oleomargarine 
compared with 27,262,000 pounds in September, 
1940. 


Substantial gains were registered in the use 
of cottonseed oil and coconut oil. 


We don’t begrudge the cotton farmers any- 
thing. They deserve every bit of good fortune that 
they can get. And we realize, that whenever they 
buy any kind of oil, the margarine manufacturers 
are strengthening the position of all other oils. 


However, we think it would be a good idea if 
the soybean industry could count on a fixed pro- 
portion of the margarine market. Couldn’t the 
margarine manufacturers get together and work 
out a trade agreement on the subject. Or is this 
wishful thinking? 


E BEGIN our second year of publication of 
the Digest with what we feel to be an out- 
standing list of articles. First is our survey of the 
crop situation, with our regular correspondents 
and extension agronomists cooperating. While we 
haven’t as complete a tally as we would like, due to 
the fact that we had type set before many of the 
returns came in, we do feel that we offer a pretty 
good picture of the crop situation around the 
nation. 


Dr. Benjamin Koehler’s article on Page 6 is a 
“corker.” We haven’t seen any material on soy- 
bean diseases that even approaches this. Have you? 


We've all got to roll up our shirt sleeves and get 
this soybean oil meal moving out onto feed lots. 
Therefore, you’ll want to turn right now to Page 11 
and read Howard Roach’s article, based on his 
practical experience in growing soybeans, and feed- 
ing soybean oil meal. 


Charley Holman thinks that nothing should be 
allowed to move in this country unless it has first 
gone through a cow’s belly. Both the editors of 
this publication are financially interested in the 
dairy industry, but they don’t want to see it pros- 
per at the expense of the soybean industry and the 
poverty-stricken cotton farmers of the South. Read 
George C. Payne’s article on Page 4. 


We don’t have as many advertisements in this 
issue as we should have. Both we and those who 
should have ads are the losers. We know by the 
statistical survey that our advertisements have tre- 
mendous purchasing power. When answering 
advertisements, mention The Soybean Digest. 
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RAINFALL HOLDS UP SOYBEAN HARVEST 


(Ed. Note: In reading this article, the 
reader should keep in mind that half the 
nation’s soybean production for beans is in 
Illinois. Indiana, lowa and Ohio follow in 
that order. There are some gaps, due to the 
failure of correspondents to return their 
report sheets before the date of publication.) 


NE of the rainiest autumns on 
record throughout the major 
soybean producing area has 
resulted in seriously delayed 
harvests, a crop survey conducted by 
The Soybean Digest shows. The re- 
turns, in which extension agronomists 
and private sources cooperated, indi- 
cate that harvesting was the worst dis- 
rupted in the heaviest producing areas. 


ILLINOIS 
Prof. J. C. Hackleman of the 

University of Illinois said that the 

Illinois crop is “one of the best 

in history if it can be harvested.” 

The Illinois harvest, he says, was 

not over 10 per cent completed as 

compared with the normal 60 per 

cent as of November 5. 

Practically all the beans will move 
out, he says, as the farmers fear to 
store them because of the high mois- 
ture content. He estimated most of 
the beans now to be No. 3 or worse 
because of the high moisture content. 

Russell S. Davis of Clayton, IIL, re- 
ports: “Most of the crop is still stand- 
ing in the field waiting for the weather 
to permit combining. What little was 
cut for hay rotted in the field. Some 
fields, especially Illini, have rather a 
high percentage of ‘Duds’ (plants that 
stay green until frozen). The beans of 
these plants have broken seedcoats, and 
almost without exception they are rot- 
ten in the pod. There are a few whole 
fields of ‘Duds.’ 

“The few beans that have been har- 
vested have gone directly to the mills. 
They have too much moisture for farm 
storage. Beans suitable for seed pur- 
poses will be scarce in this section 
(western Illinois),” says Mr. Davis. 


INDIANA 

Prof. K. E. Beeson of Purdue Un’- 
versity, says that although 75 per cent 
of the Indiana soybean crop usually is 
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combined by November 5, an unofficial 
survey in the last week of October indi- 
cated only one-third of the beans har- 
vested at that time. 

“Frequent rains during October 
greatly delayed soybean seed har- 
vest,” says Professor Beeson. 
“Shattering has occurred and dam- 
age to beans in the pod. The grade 
of beans has not been affected but 
doubtless will be in the future due 
to this unseasonal delay in com- 
bining.” 


IOWA 

Prof. E. S. Dyas of Iowa State Col- 
lege reports damage to beans in south- 
eastern Iowa where fields have been 
unusually wet and have gone beyond 
the usual date of harvesting. 

However, he states: “Beans in west 
central and northwest Iowa are stand- 
ing well and I would not estimate much 
damage unless unfavorable weather 
continues. Fields are not excessively 
wet in west and northwest Iowa.” His 
report is as of October 31. The west 
and northwest Iowa harvest, he esti- 
mates, is approximately 70 per cent of 
normal for October 31. 


OHIO 

D. F. Beard, extension agronomist at 
Ohio State University, says that “har- 
vesting has been delayed somewhat on 
account of continued rainy weather and 
that in some cases there is going to be 
a reduction in quality because of this.” 


WISCONSIN 

Professor Briggs of the University of 
Wisconsin estimates the Wisconsin soy- 
bean harvest at about half normal as of 
November 5. 

“We are receiving more inquiries on 
soybeans than heretofore,” says Profes- 
sor Briggs. “A new variety is being 
introduced this winter which is selected 
and improved for purity from Manchu 
#3. 
“A long fall free from frost has made 
many fields of Illini ripen that hereto- 
fore would be considered hay and silage 
only. Soybean Digest real setup.” 


John P. Dries, director of the 
American Soybean Association for 
Wisconsin, says that beans in 


southeastern Wisconsin are show- 
ing drought damage due to a sum- 
mer dry spell. No beans had been 
harvested at the time of his writ- 
ing, although the normal harvest 
date is October 25. 


“Ozoukee county growers have a 
badly damaged soybean crop caused by 
drought. This also reflects in the qual- 
ity of seed which has been harvested 
from 5 to 10 per cent weather damaged, 
Fields are too wet to be harvested, and 
the crop yield below average. 

“My own crop will be barely 20 bush- 
els to the acre, compared with 30 
bushels in 1940, 33 bushels in 1939, and 
24 bushels in 1938.” Mr. Dries remarks 
that this is the fourth season which 
Wisconsin has been in commercial soy- 
bean production. 


MINNESOTA 

The University of Minnesota reports 
that an increase of not over 10,000 
acres above the 1940 total of 40,000 is 
indicated for the 1941 Minnesota soy- 
bean crop. 

The quality is described as “consid- 
erably below normal due to weather 
damage in shocked grain. Higher than 
normal rainfall during October has de- 
layed shock airing.” Ninety-five per 
cent of the new crop has been har- 
vested to date, but not over 10 per cent 
is moving out to markets and 
processors.” 

John W. Evans of Montev‘deo, Minn., 
wants to know why the AAA is moving 
the soybean area south instead of 
north. Montevideo, in west central 


(Continued on next page) 





Get in touch with your county 
AAA committee. That is the or- 
der of business for those farmers 
who want to store their soybeans 
on their farms for a period of 
several months. The AAA has 
announced a loan program rang- 
ing from $1.05 per bushel on No. 
2 soybeans or better, for those 
who would rather hold their 
beans than dispose of them 
this fall. 
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Minnesota, is 120 miles north of the 
Iowa line, 

“Soybeans have increased each year 
recently in this section,” Mr. Evans 
says. Soybean producers in this area 
have not been unduly troubled by rain, 
with the harvest actually ahead of last 
year. Soybeans in that area are raised 
mostly for feed, seed and hay, with 
very little going to processors. The 
nearest processing plant is at Mankato 
130 miles away. 

Writing November 4, W. J. Green of 
Lakefield, in southwest Minnesota, 
says there has been a good deal of rain 
there in the preceding 10 days, with 
the quality of the beans in doubt. Very 
few had been harvested, and early har- 
vested beans had shown a high per- 
centage of moisture. In Mr. Green’s 
estimation, only about 1 per cent of the 
beans in this area find their way to the 
processors. 

R. N. Bieter of Faribault, Minn., re- 
ports that as of October 31, very few, 
if any, soybeans in that area had been 
harvested. The crop in this area was 
damaged by dry weather last summer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Forty-five hundred to 5,000 acres of 
soybeans are growing this year in 
North Dakota, says William J. Leary, 
extension agronomist at North Dakota 
State College. Although harvest has 
been delayed by a wet fall, it was about 
completed as of November 5. 

Little, if any, of the North Dakota 
beans find their way into commercial 
channels — most being returned for 
feed and seed. Mr. Leary reports some 
expansion during the past 4 years due 
to more favorable moisture conditions 
and higher than normal temperatures. 
“For production of mature beans, we 
are confined to very early maturing 
varieties, such as Minsoy,” he says. 
MISSOURI 

“The weather from now on may 
actually have more influence on the 
quality of the beans and the 
amount of them which can ulti- 
mately be saved than has the 
weather to date,” writes J. Ross 

Fleetwood, University of ‘Missouri 

field crops specialist. 

As of November 5, he writes that prac. 
tically no soybeans had been harvested, 
whereas they usually were pretty well 
completed at that date. 

“The record fall rains have practi- 
cally stopped the harvest of beans,” he 
writes. “Freezing weather will prob- 
ably be needed before harvest can be 
resumed. In cases of overflow or where 
beans are down damage has varied 
from slight to a complete loss. 

“Beans on the uplands are very wet 
and they can easily damage more. 
Estimates of damage now vary from 
10 to 50 per cent. The higher figure is 
probably nearer correct than the lower 
one.” 

COLORADO 

R. H. Tucker of Colorado State Col- 
lege, reports soybean acreage in the 
mountain state “somewhat increased” 
with the quality of the crop “not so 
good — too much rain and late season.” 
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Practically all the Colorado soybeans 
are grown for feed. 

“There is some interest in soybeans 
in Colorado as a protein supplement 
for livestock feed,” Mr. Tucker writes. 
“Processing is not developed and possi- 
bilities are not too promising on ac- 
count of competition with field beans.” 
KENTUCKY 

E. J. Kinney, agronomist in charge 
of tobacco and cereal investigations at 
the Kentucky agricultural experiment 
station, estimates soybean production 
to be up 25 to 50 per cent in the Blue- 
grass State. The quality of the crop 
is about normal, with about 15 rer cent 
moving out to processors. “The boys 
who travel through the state say that 
the crop is good — that is, normal —- 
but that the delayed harvest has 
brought about a good deal of shatter- 
ing, that considerable of the crop has 
been harvested, but probably more re- 
mains to be harvested.” 


TEXAS 

“There is a commercial acreage of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 acres of soybeans 
in the vicinity of Sudan (in Lamb 
county in northwest Texas) this season 
and also about 1,500 acres to 2,000 
acres in Fannin and Hunt counties in 
North Texas in the blackland area,” 
says E. A. Miller, of College Station, 
Texas extension agronomist. 

“There is some interest develop- 
ing in the growing of soybeans in 
the lower Rio Grande Valley. Ac- 
cording to reports there was a con- 
siderable acreage planted about 
two months ago for a fall crop.” 


MISSISSIPPI 

“You are, of course, familiar with 
the fact that soybeans have been large- 
ly produced in Mississippi for hay, 
seed, green manure and hogging off,” 
writes L. I. Jones, director of the Mis- 
sissippi extension service. 

“In 1940 there were 309,000 acres 
grown alone for all purposes and 442,- 
000 acres interplanted mostly with 
corn. These two types of plantings 
were equivalent to 530,000 acres of 
beans. The acreage harvested for 
beans in 1940 was estimated by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service to be 
85,000 acres with an average yield of 
10 bushels per acre. 

“The July 1 estimate of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service indicates a 
total of 371,000 acres of soybeans 
grown alone for all purposes in 1941. 
There is a big increase in the acreage 
harvested for beans for seed and oil in 
1941 over 1940. The best estimates 
available to us indicate that approxi- 
mately 60,000 acres will be harvested 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta area 
this year as compared with about 7,000 
acres in 1940. . 

“The 1941 indicated yield of soy- 
beans per acre, as reported by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service on October 
1, was 9.5 bushels as compared with 
10 bushels in 1940. Yields per acre in 
the Delta will be much higher and will 
probably average about 16 bushels. 
There are many individual plantations, 


however, that will average 20 bushels 
or more per acre. The yields per acre 
obtained in 1941 and earlier years are 
not necessarily indicative of what may 
be expected when more attention is 
given to soybean cultural practices and 
varieties. 

“The 1942 goal for soybean acre- 
age in Mississippi is 250,000 acres 
to be harvested for beans. This 
represents an increase of 165,000 
acres or 194 per cent over 1940. 
Acreage of beans for harvest is 
expected to increase in line with 
county goals in all counties of the 
state. The largest increases will 
occur, however, in the Delta, 
Brown Loam and Northeast Prairie 
Areas. There are some indica- 
tions that the Delta goal of 181,000 
acres will be exceeded.”, 

“We are glad to get your monthly 
digest and think it a worthwhile publi- 
cation in the interest of soybean pro- 
duction.” 


MARYLAND 

“The present defense program calls 
for a possible reduction in (Maryland) 
acreage for beans,” writes T. B. Sy- 
mons, dean and director of the Mary- 
land extension service. “We will 
increase regularly the growth of the 
crop as forage.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Pennsylvania soybean crop is 
listed as registering a slight increase 
with the percentage harvested as of 
November 5 “probably higher than 
normal.” J. B. R. Dickey, Pennsyl- 
vania extension agronomist, says that 
at least 75 per cent of the soybeans 
grown in Pennsylvania are harvested 
for hay and silage. 

“Most of our farmers are livestock 
men and are not looking for a cash 
crop particularly,” writes Mr. Dickey. 
“Soybeans harvested for seed do not 
fit very well in our rotation on account 
of the difficulty of seeding winter grain 
following the combining of the beans. 
On the other hand, where the beans are 
cut for hay, seeding winter grain can 
be done on time with very inexpensive 
soil preparation.” 

NEW JERSEY 

Prof. H. R. Cox, Rutgers University 
extension agronomist, reports the New 
Jersey soybean acreage of about 35,000 
to be of a better quality than normal 
with a higher percentage than normal 
of beans harvested November 5. About 
90 percent of New Jersey soybeans are 
grown for hay, silage and green 
manure, and about 10 per cent for grain 
and seed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

A severe drought in May and June, 
the normal seeding time, cut the South 
Carolina soybean acreage, in the opin- 
ion of G. B. Killinger, agronomist at 
the South Carolina experiment station. 
The quality of the crop is reported as 
below normal, with most of the beans 
being cut for hay. Professor Killinger, 
who is very much interested in soy- 
beans, takes a new jcb with the Uni- 
versity of Florida on December 1. 
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States’ Trade Choked 


cially before the present war, it 

was my frequent privilege to inter- 

view travelers returning from for- 
eign lands. They would often complain 
of the inconveniences they met as the 
result of many customs, formalities 
and regulations in effect at the borders 
of little countries, no larger, in some 
cases, than some of our own states. 


On the other hand, foreign visitors 
have often éxpressed amazement when 
they found that they could travel week 
after week over thousands of miles in 
the United States without ever seeing 
a customs official or submitting to ques- 
tioning or examination of any kind. 
Likewise, many native Americans visit 
numbers of our states by train or auto- 
mobile, possibly being conscious of 
frontiers only by reason of an attrac- 
tive state-line marker on the roadside, 
or a definite change for better or worse 
in the highway. 

But here there is much that does not 
meet the eye of the casual non-com- 
mercial traveler who is on the road for 
pleasure and not for monetary gain. He 
does not know that lurking in A oy shad- 
ows of the vast‘ majority of state 
borders, are agencies for the rigid en- 
forcement of all sorts of restrictive 
laws and lations aimed at the com- 
mercial vehicles, the property and agri- 
cultural and other Ln a of sister 
states. I refer, of course, to interstate 
trade barriers, a subject with which 
the Deparment of Commerce and 
several other branches of the federal 
government are deeply concerned. 


“Tariffs Between States” 


There is no doubt that certain of my 
listeners are familiar with these tariffs 
between the states, as they may be 
called. A trade barrier has been most 
accurately described as “a statute, reg- 
ulation or practice which operates or 
tends to operate to the disadvantage of 
persons, products or services coming 
from sister states, to the advantage of 
local residents, products or enter- 
prises.” It usually tends to protect the 
domestic market from out-of-state 
competition by restricting imports, and 
by so doing restricts the market for 
exports. 

It has been found that certain sover- 
eign state powers are most frequently 
used as vehicles by which trade barriers 
are set up. First is the power of tax- 
ation. Second, is the police power pro- 
viding for the protection of public 
health, morals, and the public welfare, 
including the powers to inspect, quar- 
antine, and embargo animals, slente 
and other products in interstate com- 
merce. Third is the proprietary inter- 
est of the state in its own natural 
resources, 

It must be emphasized and under- 
stood that in this declaration of the 
abuses of sovereign state powers, I do 
not intend to criticize their fair and 
honest exercise. On the contrary such 
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appropriate action by the state is 
widely recognized and approved. The 
fact remains, however, that under these 
broad principles, the theory of local 
economic protectionism now character- 
ized as the trade barrier movement has 
developed to substantial proportions. 


I believe that you would be surprised 
to know, even roughly, the number and 
scope of these interstate restrictions. 
The most recent and comprehensive 
survey of laws causing or tending to 
create trade barriers, published by the 
Works Progress Administration mar- 
keting laws survey, lists nearly 1500 
such state statutes. More will be found 
in the final publication which it is hoped 
will soon be available. Such laws are 
found in a variety of fields including 
motor vehicle laws, dairy laws, mar- 
garine laws, livestock, egg and general 
food laws, nursery stock, liquor laws, 
state use taxes, general preference 
laws, chain store regulation, and 

- others. 


Types of Restrictions 


Let us take up a few examples. These 
may begin with some of the aspects of 
the motor vehicle laws — most of which 
deal with trucks. Some states grant no 
reciprocity, while others do in some 
form. Only a few states grant com- 
plete reciprocity as to fees. Taxes on 
trucks entering states not nting 
reciprocity are often heavy. We have 
known of variations from a figure of 
$30.00 in one state to as high as $400 
in another state, both applying on a 
truck of exactly the same capacity. 
Most of the states have maximum re- 
quirements for width, length, height, 
and weight. 


There is some uniformity in maxi- 
mum width, but great variance in 
height and length. Likewise restric- 
tions on maximum gross weight show 
extreme variation with a low of 18,000 
pounds in one state, and a high of 120,- 
000 pounds in another. As some of you 
probably already know, a number of 
our states have actually set up ports of 
entry — tangible barriers against 
motor vehicles — where out-of-state 
trucks are compelled to stop in order 
to insure full compliance with all laws 
and regulations of the state. 


Milk is another favorite victim of 
border regulation. In the interest of 
their citizens’ health, practically all 
states provide for general inspection of 
fluid milk, and, in some cases, also of 
milk products. But pasture lands, milk 
sheds, and natural milk marketing 
areas do not follow our state political 
boundaries any more than water sheds 
do. However, by the use of its inspec- 
tion powers, a state can, and many do 
shut out all out-of-state milk as effec- 
tively as though they had legislated 
against it. They can and do do this by 
setting inordinately high standards or 
by refusing, on the grounds of incon- 
venience and expense, to send inspec- 
tors across state lines. 


Eggs Restricted 


Another staple which frequently en- 
counters rough going when crossing 
state lines is the product of the farm- 
yard hen. Various states have laws 
regulating the movement of eggs. In 
many of these laws labelling and stand- 
ardizing provisions are incorporated. 
On the face of it, such laws are passed 
to protect the public health. But under 
them, standards can be prescribed 
which can only be met by the home 
product. For instances, in several 
states “fresh eggs” are defined as eggs 
laid in the state, and therefore no hen 
had better wander across a state line, 
if she wants to get such a label on her 
product. 

Some years ago a certain southern 
state passed such legislation; a neigh- 
boring state promptly followed suit. A 
third state nearby decided that if its 
eggs were not fresh outside of the state 
then certainly fresh eggs from sister 
states should be taxed and a bill was 
accordingly introduced. To the credit 
of the legislature, however, the measure 
did not pass. This may be noted as an 
example of an awakening law-making 
group doing the proper thing in respect 
to trade barrier restrictions. Never- 
theless, nearly one-third of our states 
have hampering egg laws of one kind 
or another. 


Flavoring Hit 


I could go on with these examples, 
but I will cite only one more, before 
discussing the effect of trade barriers 
on soybeans. Members of your house- 
hold very likely take pride in preparing 
your favorite dishes. Some of their 
recipes undoubtedly call for flavoring 
extracts. Do not make the mistake of 
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thinking that these escape state regu- 
lation. While many states do not tax 
flavoring extracts and similar prepara- 
tions, a not very distant state imposes 
a registration fee of $5.00 per year 
for each type of flavoring brought into 
the state. 


Each flavor and each color is taxed 
separately with the result that some 
manufacturers having a wide variety 
of products have to pay hundreds of 
dollars per year for the privilege of 
shipping into that state extracts that 
were made in the first place under the 
safe-guards of the Federal Food and 
Drug Act. 


In reviewing the voluminous data 
available on interstate barriers, one 
finds very few direct references to soy- 
beans themselves. Probably the aver- 
age citizen does not realize, however, 
the great and growing importance of 
soybean oil in the margarine industry. 
Whereas, less than 10 years ago little 
or no soybean oil was used in margarine 
manufacture, today soybean oil aggre- 
— about one-third of all of the oils 
used. 


_With certain competitive oils more 
difficult to obtain and with margarine 
consumption for the first six months 
of the current year 15 per cent over the 
same period last year, it would seem 
that a bright future exists for soybean 
oil, but I will not dwell on figures or 
_—— which are so well understood 

y you. 


Margarine Hit Hard 


The relationship of your industry to 
margarine automatically, though per- 
haps somewhat indirectly, places your 
product high in the scale in interstate 
restrictions of widely differing char- 
acter and patterns. It is doubtful if 
any other article for human consump- 
tion has been the victim of as many and 
as prohibitive state regulations as has 
margarine. 


The majority of the states prohibit 
the sale of colored or yellow margarine. 
Nearly half prohibit the use of mar- 
garine in state institutions, and 24 
states have adopted excise taxes rang- 
ing from 5 cents to 15 cents per pound. 
Several states require retail and whole- 
sale dealer licenses to handle margar- 
ine, at fees ranging up to as high as 
$1,000 per year. In some states the 
enactment of these dealer taxes has 
eliminated practically all of the dealers 
as handlers of margarine. 

Adding to the confusion of the re- 
strictions are labelling provisions which 
are variable in the extreme. Among 
the dozens of different specifications 
perhaps one of the most unique is that 
a black band, at least three inches wide, 
be designed to run around the con- 
tainer. It has been reported that in 
certain areas the dishes on which mar- 
garine is served must be labelled 
“margarine.” 

Testifying under oath before the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee in March, 1940, C. H. Janssen, 
president of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers, stated: 


“They (restrictive laws) have effectively 
prevented a normal expansion of trade in 
oleomargarine, they have set up effective 
trade boundaries against this wholesome 
food product and destroyed market oppor- 
tunities for it and, of course, for the con- 
stituent agricultural ingredients of the 


(Continued on page 10) 
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A MESSAGE TO ELEVATOR 


OPERATORS 


HE American Soybean Associa- 
tion needs new members for the 
very excellent reason that grow- 
ers, elevator operators and 

processors need the American Soybean 
Association. 


If that sounds like a circular argu- 
ment consider that the soybean is still 
a new product. Experimental work has 
taught us much but it has a great deal 
more to teach. Growers have learned 
about seed and culture and methods. 
The elevator man has learned about the 
types of beans wanted and about stor- 
age problems. The processor has 
learned what to expect from the vari- 
ous types of beans, how to process 
them and what the products may be 
used for. 


But all of us have unanswered ques- 
tions and every crop year brings a few 
new answers. The Association’s job, 
through The Soybean Digest, has been 
and will be to air the problems, to dis- 
cover and print the answers, to further 
researches and give its members the 
benefits of them, 


Others Organized 


The Dairy industry, with whom we 
quarrel about the margarine question, 
and the cottonseed growers and proces- 
sors, with whom we compete for the 
oil and meal markets, are already very 
well organized and are able, through 
their representatives, to make their 
wishes known and felt in the national 
legislature and in the legislatures of 
the various states. Only a strong Asso- 
ciation representing something very 
near 100 percent of all soybean grow- 
ers, handlers and processors can hope 
to advance the legitimate interests of 
those interested in soybeans. 


It will certainly not be to the best 
interests of soybean growers to allow 
the same kind of price damaging sur- 
plus that has long overhung the corn 
and wheat markets to grow up in our 
business. One of the ways, perhaps the 
only effective one, for this to be pre- 
vented is for every grower to stay 
closely in touch with all events having 
a bearing on growing, marketing and 
processing. The American Soybean 
Association, through its Soybean 
Digest, offers each month the newest 
and best information. 


Elevator operators of the Midwest 
have done a real job on soybeans in the 
last ten years. In 1931 they handled 
only 7,704,000 bushels but by 1941 the 
volume was up to 54,112,000, almost 
eight times as many as 1931. This in- 
crease called for new facilities and new 
skills in every house and for the ab lity 
to handle a crop that usually moves to 
market three times as fast as any 
other. 


From HORACE KAPP, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Illinois. 


High Bean Margin 

Elevator operators have done a 
real job and a study on “Financial Re- 
sults of the Operation of Farmer’s 
Elevators in Illinois in 1938 and 1939” 
(released in 1940 by the University of 
Illinois) indicates that their margin 
per bushel on soybeans was consistent- 
ly higher (1936-39) than on any other 
crop. It is worth pointing out too that 
soybeans have gone a long way to make 
up for the volume lost to elevators 
through government restrictions on 
corn and wheat. 

These things being true it is evi- 
dently in the true interests of every 
soybean grower, elevator operator and 
processor to join and support the 
Amer’can Soybean Association. 

Because the Association believes it 
to be especially to the interests of ele- 
vator men to forward its growth and 
work, a special appeal is being made 
to that group. 


“Help Yourself” 


As an elevator operator you are more 
familiar with the growers of soybeans 
in your territory. We sincerely believe 
that you can help yourself and your 
growers and customers by urging them 
to become members of the American 
Soybean Association. The cost of mem- 
bership is only $1.50 per year and in- 
cludes one years’ subscription (12 
issues) of The Soybean Digest. Start 
the ball rolling by taking a member- 
ship yourself — if you are not already 
a member. 

You can conscientiously urge your 
growers to become members because 
they will get information that will be 
worth many times the $1.50. The Soy- 
bean Association is counting on your 
support and hope to hear from you with 
some members in the very near future. 
The ideal time to talk to the farmers 
is when they are bringing in their soy- 
bean crop. 

—sbd— 


Q. Has any “parity price” yet been 
established for soybeans? 

A. According to Section 4 (a), Public 
Law No. 147, 77th Congress, ap- 
proved July 1, 1941, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is instructed te de- 
termine the “comparable price” for 
non-basic commodities for which 
increased production is urged, and 
for which the production or con- 
sumption has so changed in char- 
acter since the 1909-14 base period 
as to result in a price out of line 
with parity prices for basic com- 
modities. With respect to soybeans, 
several methods for determining a 
price comparable with parity prices 
for the basic agricultural commodi- 
ties have been proposed, but none 
has yet been officially adopted, 
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By DR. BENJAMIN KOEHLER 


University of Illinois 


EVER in the history of this 

country has the acreage of a 

crop increased so rapidly as 

has the soybean acreage dur- 
ing the last 20 years. In Illinois, for 
instance, the soybean acreage is now 
greater than that of wheat and the 
value of the crop is second only to that 
of corn. 

This increase in intensity of crop- 
ping is no doubt adding to the disease 
hazard, and disease damage can be ex- 
pected to increase except insofar as 
active steps are taken to combat it. 





BELOW 


Pod and stem blight, enlarged view. The 
black bodies are capsules within which the 
microscopic sized spores develop which are 
carried considerable distances by the wind. 
The capsules (pycnidia) develop only after in- 
fected areas have died and are the only sure 
means for identifying the disease. 
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RIGHT 


Two soybean diseases. a. Healthy leaf. 
b. Leaf infected with bacterial blight. c. Mot- 
tling with pale green, apparently caused by a 


mosaic virus. d. Puckering of the surface 
caused by mosaic. 


— 


Many people have thought of soy- 
beans as a crop that is singularly free 
from disease losses. True, most fields 
look as if they were doing very well, 
but the number of reports coming to 
the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station about damage from disease to 
soybean fields is increasing. In addi- 
tion, many other bean fields are dam- 
aged by diseases without the owners 
even knowing about it. 


Stem Blight 


For instance, on September 18, I vis- 
ited a field in Logan County, Illinois. 
It appeared as good as average but by 
actual count 13 percent of the plants 
had died prematurely from stem blight. 
This is a fungus disease that clearly 
puts its marks on the stems by which 
it can be identified. 

A general view of the field showed 
green and yellow leaves which is nor- 


WANTED: RESEARCH FOR 


mal when the plants approach the 
ripening period. But when we got 
down and looked among the plants, we 
found prematurely dead plants from 
which all the leaves had fallen a good 
while ago, 

In Macoupin County we saw a field 
with 81 percent of the plants dead from 
stem blight. In this case, one could 
notice while driving by that there was 
something wrong with the field. As 
these diseases have as yet received lit- 
tle study and no publicity, the public 
often is not aware that there is a loss 
due to disease. Often the weather or 
the soil gets more of the blame than 
it deserves, 

Some soybean diseases have been 
named and the causal organisms have 
been identified. There is the pod and 
stem blight that has already been men- 
tioned. It is caused by a fungus. This 
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RIGHT 


These leaves are infected with mildew. This 
disease is very common at times in the last 
half of the growing season. It starts by show- 
ing as light green or yellowish spots shown by 
the leaf at the left. Later these spots become 
larger and turn brown. The causal fungus, 
PERONOSPORA MANSHURICA, occurs as a 
moldy growth on the lower surface of the spots. 
























disease was unusually prevalent on the 
stems this fall. Infected plants are 
weakened and killed prematurely, and 
as a result the size of the seed is de- 
creased. When infection gets into the 
pods it kills the seeds. That happened 
in a very striking way in the fall of 
1926 when many lots of soybean seed 
tested less than 50 percent germina- 


tion. Some fields of the 1941 crop no 
doubt are in similar danger. 


Blight Samples Lead 


Through the years more samples of 
bacterial blight are received at the ex- 
periment station than of any other soy- 
bean disease. On the average, this is 
the most conspicuous and common dis- 
ease of the crop. Spots and larger 
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areas of the leaves die and turn brown 
to black in color. In fact, there are 
several different bacteria that cause 
leaf blight, but the general symptoms 
are very similar. Some bacterial 
blight is usually evident in every field 
by the time the plants are half grown. 
If there is considerable humidity or 
dew during the summer, severe loss of 
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leaf surface and defoliation may take 
place. The disease is active until the 
plants mature. 


Mosaic Virus 
A mosaic virus disease of soybeans 
has been described and damage has 
been reported by some invest'gators. 
This mosaic is unusual in that the in- 
fection is carried in the seed. It ap- 
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RIGHT 


Charcoal rof as if appears on the stem and 
root of a soybean plant, enlarged view. The 
black specks are the propogating bodies by 
which this fungus, RHIZOCTONIA BATATI- 
COLA, perpetuates itself. These develop be- 
neath the epidermis and can be seen only after 
the outer surface peels off. 


te 


pears likely, furthermore, that there is 
not only one but several virus diseases 
of soybeans. In some cases the leaves 
remain smooth but the surface becomes 
very sharply mottled in angular de- 
signs. In other cases the mottling is 
obscure or absent but the blades be- 
come exceedingly puckered. In some 
cases the blades are not only puckered 
but dwarfed in size with a shortening 
of the petioles and branches, the whole 
plant having a dwarfed but dark green 
appearance, 
Charcoal Rot 

Charcoal rot, a fungus disease of the 
roots and stems, has frequently been 
observed in various locations in Illinois 
except the northern one-third. This 
disease kills the plants prematurely, 
sometimes when they are only half 
grown. While some of the diseases 
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previously mentioned are caused by 
pathogens that attack only soybeans, 
charcoal rot occurs on many plants be- 
sides soybeans, such as cowpeas, lespe- 
deza, corn, garden beans and some of 
the weeds. 


Fusarium Rot 


A Fusarium root rot has also been 
described in the literature and has 
sometimes been found damaging soy- 
beans in Illinois. Then there are mil- 
dew, frog eye, and several other dis- 
eases that are frequently found. A 
disease that caused a blackening of the 
stems, but different from pod and stem 
blight, was very prevalent in Illinois 
this past season. The cause of this and 
some other apparent diseases is as yet 
not known. 

There is indisputable proof that soy- 
bean diseases occur widely in Illinois 
and that occasionally some of them 
cause severe losses in some fields. It 
would take much study before one could 
make a good estimate of the actual 
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Charcoal rot was apparently the cause of the 
early death of some of these soybean plants. 
This disease is caused by the fungus RHIZOC- 
TONIA BATATICOLA. 


* 











annual loss from disease to the soybean 
crop. From the meager information at 
hand, it is the writer’s opinion that the 
loss is probably no less than 10 percent. 


Asks Research Funds 


So far very little has been done about 
accurate studies of the nature of these 
diseases and how to control them. Con- 
sidering the importance of the crop — 
over three million acres grown in 
Illinois alone in 1940 — the value of 
this kind of research would certainly 
be many times greater than the cost. 
However, funds must be available be- 
for very much can be started. 


(Ed. Note: The Agronomy Section of the 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station, 
under the able direction of Dr. W. L. Burli- 
son, long has led the land grant colleges 
in soybean research. 


It is fitting that this, the first major re- 
lease on soybean diseases to our knowledge, 
should be written for the Soybean Digest by 
one of the workers at the Illinois Station.) 
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SOYBEANS... and People 
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The new crop of vegetable or edible soybeans has now been harvested, 
| and many persons who have grown them for the first time are anxious to 
| obtain recipes which have been tried and tested. We have attempted to 
| obtain for you from many sources those recipes which have eye appeal, 
| taste appeal, are not too difficult to prepare, and which use materials 
available in most every home. All the recipes given this month use 


vegetable or edible soybeans in their dry form. 








common table beans, rank 

higher in food value. They are 
richer in protein and fat, and their pro- 
tein can be used to better advantage by 
the body than that of other beans. On 
an average they contain about 1% 
times as much protein and 12 times as 
much fat as other kinds of dry beans. 

The carbohydrate content of dry soy- 
beans is comparatively low, being 
about one-half that of other dry beans. 
Much of this carbohydrate is of a kind 
not well utilized by the body, so that 
in effect the dry soybeans contain only 
about 12 percent of available carbo- 
hydrate. 

The dry soybeans furnish an excel- 
lent source of the nutritionally impor- 
tant mineral elements, calcium, phos- 
phorus andiron. They are also a gocd 
source of vitamin B, and riboflavin, 
and a fair source of pellagra-preventive 
factor. 

The vegetable soybeans are reduc2d 
in the body to an alkaline ash. Lima 
beans have for years been considered 
as the most alkaline of foods, but re- 
search in recent years has shown the 
soybean to be very much superior to 
the lima for this purpose. For those 
persons who must keep their diet on 
the alkaline side the dry edible bean 
has vast possibilities. 

Another especially important ingre- 
dient of the soybean is lecithin, a high- 
ly nutritive compound. The lecithins 
are nitrogenous fatty substances wide- 
ly distributed in animal and vegetable 
cells. Other sources are eggs, liver, 
brain, heart, muscles, kidney and bone 
marrow. Investigations show that the 
soybean contains a higher percentage 
of lecithin than any seed or grain, 
sometimes running as high as 3 per- 
cent. 


EGETABLE or edible soy- 
\ } beans, as compared with our 


Preparation of Dry Soybeans 

Dry edible soybeans should be pre- 
pared and served in practically the 
same way as other dry beans, except 
that most of the varieties require a 
longer period of cooking. They should 
always be soaked overnight first. After 
soaking overnight, drain, add fresh 
water, and simmer. Most varieties will] 
cook tender in about 2 hours. With a 
pressure cooker at 15 pounds pressure 
the cooking time required is from 15 to 
30 minutes. 


For baking the dry soybeans should 
be partly cooked first in an open kettle 
or pressure cooker, then combined with 
the seasonings and baked in a slow 
oven for 3 to 4 hours, or until the 
beans are tender and savory. Any 
standard recipe for baked beans may 
be followed. One is given below. 

For something different the cooked 
soybeans may be pressed through a 
coarse sieve or ground in a food grinder 
and the pulp used in making soup, cro- 
quettes, loaf or souffle. The cold soy- 
bean pulp also makes a highly nutri- 
tious and flavorful filling for sand- 
wiches when mixed with chopped onion 
and enough salad dressing or milk to 
make it spread easily. The pulp may 
also be used like pumpkin or squash 
with milk, eggs and spices as a filling 
for pie. 

Chile Con Carne With Soybeans 
2 cups cooked soybeans 
'% pound salt pork, diced 
%, cup chopped onions 
Ye pound lean beef, ground 
2 cups tomatoes (canned or fresh) 
1 tablespoon chili powder 

Fry the salt pork until crisp. Re- 
move the pork and brown the onions. 
Add the beef, stir, and cook slowly for 
5 minutes. Then add the crisped pork 
and the remaining ingredients and heat 
to boiling. 

Soybean Casserole 
2 cups cooked soybeans, chopped 
/, cup diced salt pork 
2 cups chopped celery 











Soybeans make a delicious in- 
gredient in Pot Pie! 


Ever try a soybean sandwich? If 
you have, you'll repeat! 


2 tablespoons chopped onions 

2 tablespoons chopped green pepper 

6 tablespoons flour 

2 cups milk 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup buttered bread crumbs 

Brown the salt pork in a frying pan. 

Add the celery, onion, and green pep- 
per, and saute for about 5 minutes. 
Add thickening made from the flour, 
milk and salt, and stir until it reaches 
the boiling point. Stir in the cooked 
beans, and pour the mixture into a 
greased baking dish. Cover with the 
buttered bread crumbs. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 min- 
utes or until the crumbs are brown. 


Soybean Souffle 


3 cups soybean pulp 
3 eggs 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
salt and pepper to taste 
Beat the yolks of the eggs and add 
them to the other ingredients. Then 
fold this mixture into the well-beaten 
. egg whites, and pour into a greased 
baking dish. Bake in a moderate oven 
(325° F.) for about 30 minutes, or un- 
til set. Serve immediately. 


Baked Beans 


4 cups cooked soybeans 

2 cups tomato pulp 

Ye medium sized onion—minced 
2 slices green pepper—cut fine 
2 large stalks celery—cut fine 
Ye teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon molasses 

Bacon 


Cook vegetables, add beans, salt and 
molasses. Cover with thin slices of 
bacon. Bake slowly. 

Soy Loaf 
2 cups soybeans cooked and mashed 
%q cup bread crumbs 
2 eggs 
Ye cup milk 
2 tablespoons grated onion 
4 tablespoons butter or shortening 
Ye cup water 
1 tablespoon celery salt 

Mix all ingredients. Put into 
a buttered pan and bake for 20 to 
30 minutes. Serve with tomato 

sauce, 
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Battle Royal 


“Bread & Butter,” weekly publica- 
tion of Consumers Union, New York 
City, recommends that consumers try 
“Bread & Oleo.” 


x«* * 
Condemning the Gillette-Andresen bill, 
CU says that the “dairy trust..... has 


run butter prices up 45 per cent since the 
war started, and suddenly it is terrified by 
the guilty fear that consumers may start 
using margarine as a substitute.” 

*« * * 

Bernie Kooser, writing for the Iowa 
Daily Press Association, looks with 
glee upon the battle of the century be- 
tween the butter and margarine in- 
terests. Everybody enjoys a good 
scrap. xk * 

Soybean growers, many of whom own 
dairy herds, want to see justice done to 
everybody. Their sense of fair play as well 
as their economic interest, makes them de- 
sire the defeat of the Gillette-Andresen bill, 
which would have the effect of making mar- 
garine illegal in interstate commerce. 

x* * * 

The Cotton and Cotton Oil Press asks 
for a complete boycott of Wisconsin 
goods, due to the fight that state has 
made to exterminate the margarine in- 
ENS ce acieie Decide for yourself 
whether you wish to furnish the ammu- 
nition for a gun that is levelled at 
your head,” says the Press to the cot- 
ton industry. 

—sbd— 
Name Judges 

Judges for the grain show at the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition will 
be R. L. Matlock, Tucson, Ariz.; J. C. 


Hackleman, Urbana, IIl.; George R. 
Bridge, Chicago; H. H. Whiteside, 
Chicago; Henry Stevens, Scranton, 


Iowa; Clayborn Wayne, State Center, 
N. M.; E, W. Norcross, Fargo, N. D.; 
Wesley Chaffin, Stillwater, Okla.; E. D. 
Holden, Madison, Wis.; and James 
Laughland, Guelph, Ontario. 

The exposition will be held Novem- 
ber 29 to December 6 at Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago. 

—sbd— 


Change Minimum Meal 
Fat Content 


The Trading Rules of the National Soybean 
Processors Association have been amended to 
make the minimum fat guarantee of old process 
or expeller soybean oil meal 3.5 percent instead 
of 4 percent. 

To the Soybean oil meal trading rules there 
has also been added the following two sections 
to Rule 5 — TERMS: 

“Seller reserves the right to restrict the 
terms of payment if in his judgment 
the financial responsibility of the Buyer 
does not warrant shipment on terms 
originally stated in contract. 

“Failure to accept delivery of or pay for 
any portion of specified quantity of 
Soybean Oil Meal covered by contract 
shall at Seller’s option release Seller 
from making further deliveries. In 
case of default in payment of any in- 
voice when due, the whole sum owed 
by the Buyer shall become due at 


once. 

Official methods of analysis for both soybean 
oil meal and soybean oil have been further 
clarified. Two new laboratories have been desig- 
nated as official chemists for soybean oil meal. 
They are: 

The Edwal Laboratories, Inc., 732 S. 
Federal St., Chicago 

Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee 
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Technical committees of the Association are 
constantly carrying on studies on both soybean 
oil meal and soybean oil. 

The new rules book of the Association, em- 
bodying both meal and oil, will soon be pub- 
lished. It will contain much information in 
addition to the rules. Like the Cottonseed 
Products Association rules book it will sell for 
50c a copy. - 

— — 


Taylorville Festival 

Taylorville, Christian County, Illinois 
was the scene of a gala Soybean Fes- 
tival Oct. 16,17 and 18. Sponsored by 
the Association of Commerce, the event 
was so successful that it will become an 
annual festival. However, heavy rains 
convinced the sponsors that it might be 
a good idea to move it up to the last 
week in September. 

Called “The Buckle of the Soybean 
Belt,” Christian County this year 
raised 120,000 acres. However, due to 
continuous rains it was a matter of 
serious doubt whether all of it could 


be harvested this year. Soybean 
“pioneers” honored at the festival in- 
cluded Frank Hurrelbrink, Harry and 
Frank Garwood, and I. C. Bradley, 
Taylorville manager of Ailied Mills, 
Inc. 





CHECK FUTURES 


Appointment of a committee 
representing four major farm 
organizations “to work with the 
Commodity Exchange Adminis- 
tration” on futures trading prob- 
lems was announced October 31. 
Included will be representatives 
of the Farm Bureau, the National 
Grange, the Farmers Union and 
the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 
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Kellogg’s Old Process Lin- 
seed Meal has been used by 
the trade for a great many 
years—an indication of 


hich aualitv. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


Sales Offices: Buffalo, Chicago, Decatur, Ill., Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles 
Mills: Buffalo, Chicago, Decatur, Ill., Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, Edgewater, N. J., Los Angeles. 








Old Process —41% Protein 


While the standard protein 
guarantee for Old Process Soy- 
bean Oil Meal is 41%, 
ments of Kellogg’s Soybean 
Oil Meal from the 1939-1940 
crop ran consistently between 


ship- 


43% and 45% protein. 











KeepAhead With Kellogg 
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Trade Barriers 


(Continued from page 5) 


product. They have set up unfair discrimi- 
natory advantages for a product made of 
one formula as against another formula; 
they have brought about a highly concen- 
trated condition in the manufacture and 
distribution of the product; they have proven 
destructive of free competitive enterprises; 
they have arbitrarily closed the avenues of 
commerce against a legitimate industry en- 
gaged in the production and sale of a whole- 
some, economical food, and have exercised 
a restraint of trade in utter disregard of 
consumers’ interests.” 

Although hours could be devoted to 
the complex details of margarine regu- 
lation, I feel sure that the foregoing 
references will be ample to show how 
greatly your industry is concerned with 
the troublesome subject of trade bar- 
riers between the states. 

Remedies? 

Some of you may be about to ask 
what, if anything, the federal govern- 
ment is doing to help remedy this high- 
ly restrictive situation. I am glad to 
tell you that considerable work has al- 
ready been accomplished. About two 
years ago the Department of Com- 
merce and other federal agencies spon- 
sored the formation of the federal 
interdepartmental committee on inter- 
state trade barriers. This organiza- 
tion was designed to work closely with 
the council of state governments and 
other bodies interested in removing 
trade barriers. The larger objectives 
sought to be attained by the interde- 
partmental committee may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. To coordinate the activities of the Fed- 


eral Government directed towards re- 
moving trade barriers; 

2. To serve as a clearing house for trade 
barrier developments and information 
from all sources; 

3. To act as a liaison between the Fed- 
eral Government and the state govern- 
ments working through the Council of 
State Governments; 

4. To initiate and implement research and 
studies to reveal the facts on the origin, 
operation and effects of trade barriers; 


wn 


. To cooperate with trade associations, 
and other groups in an effort to 


(a) disseminate trade barrier infor- 
mation, 


(b) locate and solve specific trade bar- 
rier cases; and 


(c) in general to work for the regula- 
tion of inter and intra state com- 
merce only on a fair basis and in 
the public interest. 


In an effort to insure the representa- 
tion of all interests, the committee in- 
cludes representatives not only from 
the Department of Commerce but from 
Labor; Agriculture; The Treasury; 
Department of Justice; Federal Works 
Agency; U. S. Tariff Commission; In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; and 
the Consumers Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

How can you contribute your share 
toward the correction of some of the 
difficulties we have been discussing? 
Among the courses of remedial action 
open to most of you, it may be sug- 
gested that you: 

1. Study the present laws relating to commerce 
in your city and state. 
2. Watch all bills relating to commerce intro- 


duced into any session of your city council 
or state legislature. 





3. Read all publications dealing with the many 
phases of the trade barrier problem — a 
bibliography has been prepared by the De- 
partment of Commerce and is free to those 
who ask for it. 

4. Determine the barrier aspects of a given 
law, or proposed bill, and take up the points 
of issue emphatically with all members of 
your city or state legislative representation. 

5. Cooperate with the administrative branch 
of your city or state government. Report to 
it pertinent facts about trade barrier laws 
already passed or bills about to be enacted. 

6. Talk about this subject among your friends, 
clubs, business associates, business organiza- 
tions, civic groups, or other gatherings 
through which information you have devel- 
oped may be broadcast. 

. Urge the consideration and adoption of 
proper trade barrier resolutions by any con- 
vention which you may attend. The intelli- 
gent use of factual publicity is a potent 
weapon with which to fight against the trade 
barrier evil. 

8. Investigate and report any special instances 
of trade barriers, being particular to include 
all pertinent information and to submit as 
much documentary evidence as possible. 
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The addition of tankage to a protein 
supplement of cottonseed meal raised 
the cost of gain and consequently low- 
ered returns, in feeding trials at the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Price should be the deciding 
factor in choosing between soybean oil 
meal and cottonseed meal, it was found. 
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Soybeans proved valuable as a 
smother crop for creeping jennie, when 
seeded solid for as many as five con- 
secutive years, reports Dr. A. L. Bakke, 
Iowa State College research botanist. 
His tests were conducted at the state 
hospital farm at Cherokee, Iowa. The 
infested fields also were plowed twice 
a year. 





they seldom get the chance. 





Wanted .. 
OF POUNDS OF SOYBEAN OIL 


@ In the light of expanding Soybean production and curtailed foreign markets, sales of Soybean Oil 
to Margarine manufacturers must be substantially increased. Today manufacturers of Margarine should 
be using many millions of pounds of Soybean Oil per year in addition to the 92,147,569 pounds used 
during the Federal Fiscal year ending June 30th, 1941. 


Consumers all over America want to buy Margarine made from Soybean Oil, but in many States 
Discriminatory State and Federal Taxes hinder the sale of this Soybean 
Oil product. They deny American farm producers a legitimate market for their oils and fats and milk. 
These taxes are unfair to the growers of Soybean, corn.and peanut oils and animal fats. They should 
be repealed. For years the Institute of Margarine Manufacturers fought to have them repealed. Now 
— with your help — the fight can be won, 


Get in touch with your State — your Federal Legislators. Write to them. Urge them to get behind 
this campaign for repeal of these unfair, un-American Tax Laws. 


NATIONAL MARGARINE INSTITUTE 


OLD COLONY BUILDING ~- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MILLIONS 
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| Grow Soybeans: | Feed Soy Meal 


By HOWARD ROACH 
J. Roach & Sons, Plainfield, lowa 


WENTY-ONE years ago this 
spring, which, by the way, was 
the year of the organization of 
the American Soybean Asso- 

ciation, I planted some Black Eyebrow 
soybeans on a farm of mine in Bremer 
County, Iowa. I obtained the seed from 
a Wisconsin source and the acreage 
planted was small. After the beans 
came up and throughout the growing 
season, many interested neighbors and 
curious friends from both far and near 
came to visit the field. This was due, 
no doubt, to some publicity that our 
local paper had given to the new “won- 
der crop.” That fall the beans were 
cut with a grain binder and threshed 
with a grain separator. Some of the 
beans were ground and fed to a dairy 
herd with fairly satisfactory results. 


Very little experimental data was 
available on ground soybeans or soy- 
bean oil meal 21 years ago; consequent- 
ly experience was gained by the cut and 
try method. We noticed that a mod- 
erate feeding of ground beans had a 
very laxative effect upon the cows and 
rightfully deduced that this was caused 
by excessive amounts of oil in the 
grain. 

The following year I shipped in a 
small quantity of soybean oil meal for 
further trial on our farms. This meal 
was made in a plant designed for the 
manufacture of mere oil meal by the 
old hydraulic press method, and was not 
a uniform product. Some of the meal 
had been heated to an excessive tem- 
perature, giving it a scorched odor and 
taste. Other portions of this lot were 
all right, while the remainder had not 
been thoroughly cooked and had a very 
decided raw, bean taste. In spite of 
all these faults, the results obtained 
were gratifying and later we purchased 
more meal. Through our retail store 
this meal found ready sale although the 
price was considerably higher than 
competing protein feeds. 


Better Results 


The soybean oil meal, having a 
higher protein content and being com- 
paratively free from oil, gave much 
better results than we had obtained 
from the ground soybeans. Some cus- 
tomers started substituting part soy- 
bean oil meal for other protein feeds 
then popular. 

My observation showed me that all 
classes of livestock found soybean oil 
meal to be palatable, non-toxic and that 
it produced excellent results for which 
it was fed. Customer reaction was 
fair, for many of my farmer friends did 
not know anything about soybean oil 
meal and made very critical compari- 
sons, 

You can see that our experience with 
soybean oil meal dates from the begin- 
ning of the industry, and has been both 
personal, and from the observation of 
the reaction of a large number of our 
farmer customers. 

Dairy cows are very particular as to 
the quality and to the palatability of 
the feed they consume. We have found 
soybean oil meal to be the superior 
protein feed for dairy cattle. Its nut- 
like flavor and its freedom from dust 
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are characteristics that cows particu- 
larly appreciate, 

Soybean oil meal can be fed with or 
without silage, for it has neither a 
caustic nor loosening effect on the 
digestive tract of the animals, which 
cannot be said for many of its competi- 
tors. A standard dairy ration for the 
dairy sections of our country is corn, 
oats or bran, soybean oil meal and 
good legume hay fed in the proper 
proportions. 

We have found the following mixture 
to be a good, well balanced ration for 
use under average farm conditions: 

1000 pounds of pulverized ear corn 

800 pounds of pulverized whole oats 
300 pounds of soybean oil meal 
fed with liberal amounts of alfalfa hay, 
with or without silage. 

Soybean oil meal either fed alone as 
a protein supplement or mixed with a 
small amount of cottonseed meal or lin- 
seed oil meal, has proven to be a most 
efficient feed for milk production. 


Good for Beef 

Some of the more recent experiments 
have endeavored to show that soybean 
oil meal was not quite as efficient for 
beef cattle as some other protein feeds. 
We have found, however, that soybean 
oil meal as a basic protein supplement 
for beef cattle, gave us more profit than 
any of its competitors. It is well to 
mix some linseed oil meal with the soy- 
bean oil meal during the last 30 days 
that cattle are on feed, in order to pro- 
vide a little more silky coat and a little 
more bloom, which is desired by live- 
stock buyers and packers. 

Last summer | visited many 
ranches in the West and found bot 
breeders and feeders ver~ enthusi- 
astic about soybean oil meal. One large 
rancher in Montana told me that he 
had been using soybean oil meal for the 

(Continued next page) 





BELOW: The writer (right) with 


some soybean meal-fed turkeys. 











ELEVATOR MEN! 


The new federal standards render 


present soybean 


sets use- 


grading 
less. Due to the present level of 


prices, processors are more 


soybean 

careful of grades than ever before. 
Don't get caught flat-footed! BE 
PREPARED with a 


T 





New Sieve Set 


ake Advantage of This 


Offer... 


1 8/64” ROUND HOLE SIEVE 
1 10/64"x%."” SLOTTED SIEVE 
1 CATCH PAN 

1 YEAR SUBSCRIPTION TO — 


THE DIGEST 


all for $5.75 


(Regular Value, $7.25) 
Sieves meet the new Federal 


Mail your order teday te 
THE 


Soybean Digest 


Hudsen, Iowa 
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SWIFT VICE PRESIDENT 





Charles T. Prindeville (above), well known to 
the soybean industry, has been named a vice- 
president of Swift & Company, Chicago. He 
has been with the company for 20 years, and 
for the past 8 years has worked with the oil 
mills and refineries of the company. A native 
Chicagoan, he is married and has three children. 





I Grow Soybeans 
(Continued from page 11) 


last two years and had found it to be 
superior to the protein feeds he for- 
merly fed, and that he was willing to 
pay a higher price for soybean oil meal 
than for competing protein supple- 
ments. When questioned why, he gave 
as his reasons, superior palatability, a 
more uniform product and freedom 
from wastage when fed in pellet form 
under range conditions. He further- 
more said that soybean oil meal would 
be his protein concentrate in preference 
to all others until something better was 
developed. 

Soybean oil meal has proven to be 
an excellent feed for fattening lambs. 
We feed quite a number of lambs each 
year which we obtain from the West 
and have found soybean oil meal mixed 
with linseed oil meal to be an excellent 
protein supplement for use with corn 
and alfalfa hay. This mixture is non- 
toxic and gives us a very satisfactory 
rate of gain. Our base ration for lamb 
feeding is shelled corn, soybean oil 
meal with the addition of some linseed 
oil meal. We mix two parts soybean 
oil meal, one part snseal oil meal and 
feed alfalfa hay. 

In all of our feeding experience we 
have found it to be desirable to feed a 
simple mineral mixture to all classes of 
livestock when soybean oil meal con- 
stitutes a substantial portion of the 
ration. That is also true with any other 
protein feed. The mineral mixture we 
use is composed of ground limestone, 
steam bone meal, salt and potassium 
iodide. 

Bean Meal for Hogs 

Probably more experimenting has 
been done with hog rations than with 
any other class of livestock feed. Ex- 
periments in hog feeding were in prog- 
ress long before anything was known 
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about soybean oil meal, and some of the 
early work developed some very good 
protein supplements for hogs. When 
soybean oil meal became available, pro- 
tein supplement rations were re-de- 
signed to use this feed and it was found 
that the rations were greatly improved. 
Soybean oil meal with meat and bone 
meal and the proper minerals is the 
universal protein supplement for hogs 
throughout the corn belt. Feed mixers 
use large quantities in their protein 
feeds for hogs and we have found on 
our farms, that the use of soybean oil 
meal, tankage, alfalfa meal and min- 
erals, properly mixed in the right pro- 
portions, make the most efficient and 
cheapest protein feed we can find. As 
for cattle, soybean oil meal for swine 
is non-toxic, and is neither caustic nor 
loosening on the digestive tract of the 
hog. 
Meal Free-Flowing 


Soybean oil meal is free-flowing, does 
not blow badly in moderate winds and 
is not susceptible to moulds. These 
characteristics make it particularly de- 
sirable for use in self-feeders. 

For those farmers who prefer to use 
the slop-method of raising hogs, and it 
is surprising how many farmers raise 
exceptionally well-finished hogs by this 
method, soybean oil meal is particu- 
larly good. It mixes well with water, 
stays in suspension and imparts to the 
feed a nut-like flavor which is relished 
by the animals. 

Probably more feed is mixed for 
poultry than for any other class of live- 
stock on the farm. We have chick 
starter, chick grower, chick developer, 
laying mash, turkey feed, fattening 
mash and a large number of other 
classifications in which soybean oil 
meal can be and is used to great ad- 
vantage. All feed manufacturers are 
including soybean oil meal in the vari- 
ous poultry feeds they make. I have 
built my own chicken and turkey for- 
mulas around soybean oil meal as the 
base protein and have had most excel- 
lent results. 


Turkeys 


Last year we had 3000 turkeys which 
were sold at a decided premium on the 
Eastern market and they were fed on 
rations which included large quantities 
of soybean oil meal. The flesh was firm 
and white and the flavor excellent. 

In feeding poultry, one must exercise 
great care to see that the feed is free 
from moulds and we have found soy- 
bean oil meal to be extremely desirable 
in this respect. 
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Some feeds may be palatable and 
non-toxic to one class of farm animals, 
while another group may find it un- 
palatable, or it may be poisonous to 
them. Some feeds cause heathery cream 
or tallowy butter in the case of dairy 
cows. They also cause off-colored yolks 
in eggs. We all know that ground soy- 
beans, peanuts and other nut crops 
cause soft pork when fed to hogs. Some 
feeds cause off-color carcasses in beef 
animals, but I do not know that one of 
these faults can be laid at the door of 
soybean oil meal. 


It greatly simplifies the farmer’s 
problem to be able to purchase soybean 
oil meal that he can feed to his dairy 
cows, to his beef animals, his sheep, his 
hogs, or his poultry, and know that he 
is feeding a product that will not be 
injurious, that will give him excellent 
production and gains at a price that is 
usually lower and always competitive 
to other protein feeds on the market. 


Truly the livestock farmer of 


America has been tremendously 
benefitted in the past decade since 
the use of soybean oil meal pro- 
duced from the “wonder crop” has 
become prevalent, 
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Derivation 

Julean Arnold of Berkeley, Calif., 
who spent more than 35 years in China 
as Commercial Attache, believes that 
the name “soybean” came from the 
Chinese through the Japanese. He de- 
scribes its probable origination as 
follows: 


The name is really taken from the 
Chinese “chiang-yiu” which means soy- 
sauce, and which in Japanese is pro- 
nounced “shou-yu,” contracted also by 
the Japanese into “so-ya” but with the 
fundamental Chinese character for 
“chiang-yiu” pronounced “gee-ang yu.” 
The “yiu” or “yu” is the Chinese char- 
acter for oil or sauce. In any event, 
“chiang-yiu” means soy-sauce. The 
Chinese character for “ya” means 
sprouts, thus the word “tou” combined 
with “ya” means bean sprouts. The 
Chinese equivalent for soybean is 
“hwang” or “huang-tou,” the “huang” 
meaning yellow. Thus the word “soy” 
carries us back to “chiang-yiu”’ pro- 
nounced by the Japanese “shou-yiu” 
and corrupted into “so-ya” and further 
corrupted into “soy-a” or “soya” but 
really meaning soy sauce, while in 
English used for the whole category of 
legumes known as soybeans. 
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More commercial fertilizer was used 
by American farmers in 1940 than in 
any previous year, says The National 
Fertilizer Association. Another mod- 
erate increase in 1941 is indicated by 
fertilizer tag sales during the first 4 
months, which were 9 percent larger 
than in the corresponding period of 
1940. The United States used 8,311,000 
tons in 1940, which includes 27,000 tons 
distributed by TVA and 444,000 tons 
distributed by AAA. The increase over 
1939 amounted to 529,000 tons. 
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MARKET SUMMARY 


SOYBEANS 
Chicago Futures November 8 November 1 October 15 
December 1.71% 1.63 1.585% 
May 1.73 1.67% 1.6444 
July 1.72 1.6814 - 
SOYBEAN OIL 
Tanks, Midwest Mills 10-1044 10 10%-14 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
December $36.90 $33.05 $38.00 
@ 37.10 @ 33.50 @ 38.25 
May 36.55 $3.15 35.00 
@ 33.40 @ 38.30 
July 36.25 33.00 — 
@ 36.75 @ 33.50 


CASH CONVERSION SCALE 

(As a service to its readers, the Soybean Digest presents this price 
analysis of soybeans as of a given date. The price for soybeans selected 
is Decatur basis, approximately 7 cents below Chicago. The meal price is 
Memphis basis. The idea was presented us by Harry J. Williams, vice- 
president, Swift & Company, Chicago, and we are indebted to Dr. W. H. 
Goss of Urbana, of the Regional Soybean Industrial Products Labcratory 
for the breakdown of beans into their constituent parts. The date selected 
for the analysis is November 1.) 


1 Bushel Soybeans, Wt. 60 Ibs. 100% Price $1.60 
INTO 
8.8 Ibs. Crude Oil @ .10¢ , . $ .88 
49.5 pounds Meal @ .0165¢ oie. ’ 81.7 
1.7 Ibs. Shrink ices i .00 
$1.697 


Processing Margin per Cwt. .097c 

The soybean market weakened during the last week of 
October, despite unseasonal rains which delayed harvesting, 
but strengthened early in November to register net gains 
of more than a dime a bushel for the month. 

It was not an uncommon sight during the month to see 
large supplies of meal stacked in processing plants, despite 
the fact that many plants were not operating at capacity. 
The reason was: A late fall made pastures much better 
than normal. Extremely muddy feed lots took feeders’ 
minds off supplements. 

The situation appeared to be rectified at the close of 
the period considered, with meal moving again — at im- 
proved prices. Oil showed an extreme fluctuation of %c, 
hugging the 10c mark closely. 


Does 


Inoculation 
Pay? 


Or Doesn’t It? 


Maybe you are one of the few 
farmers who thinks inoculation of 
soybeans and other legumes doesn’t 
pay. Maybe you don’t inoculate 
your soybeans. 


Well, every man has a right to his 

opinion. But why not look into the 

question again? Right now, when 

work is not so heavy on the farm, 

is a good time to get your copy of 

the 20 page, plain language, scien- 

tifically correct booklet entitled 

‘Better Crops with the Pre-Tested 

Inoculator.’’ It gives an interesting 

summary of what the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
State Experiment Stations have found out about inoculation. 
Send for your free copy now. 


Inoculator Division 


The Albert Dickinson Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Est. 1854 


NQ0-Q-GEN 


The Pre-tested Imoculator 








Complete Serwice 
Printers f., 


AGRICULTURAL ADVERTISERS 
* 


An organization thoroughly trained in 
the production of effective printed 
advertising for the poultry, feed and 
farm equipment industries. Your in- 
quiry will promptly bring complete 
details of our service — all without 
obligation. Write us today. 


* 
WAVERLY PUBLISHING CO. 


301 East Bremer Avenue 
WAVERLY, IOWA 


Publishing @ Binding @ Direct Advertising 
Advertising Art 














SSWAREHOUSE RECEIPTS$$ 


CONVERT HIGH PRICED SOYBEANS INTO 
WORKING CAPITAL 






This is everyday business with us. 
WILLIAM H. BANBS, Inc., Warehouse Receipts, 
issued against your inventory, stored in your 
own premises, furnish you with needed work- 
ing capital. Financing by means of Field 
Warehousing has been the accepted practice 
for many years. 


Wire or write us today for full 
details and descriptive booklet. 


WILLIAM H. BANKS, Inc. 
BONDED FIELD WAREHOUSEMAN 
209 So. La Salle Street . . Chicago, Ill. 
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Each carload of 
Staley’s Soybean Oil 


SSS 


Ui, 


Every living crea- Meal leaving our plant 


My 
4 


ture is made of the food has its own certificate 


it eats. If you want of analysis which guar- 


“good luck” with your antees what you are 


livestock, therefore, buying. 


A. E. STALEY 
MFG. CO. 
FEED DIVISION 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


you can do a lot about 
it by selecting feed 
that achieves a_ bal- 
anced ration. 


The Staley Gustomer NEVER GUESSES-He Knows 





If You Have Poultry or Livestock 


and 


If You Are a Soybean Grower 


Then you should be feeding Purina Chows. These feeds are 
supplements to your grain and they are made to do a more 


profitable job of producing pork, eggs, or milk than straight 
grain will do. And they use soybean meal as a major source 


of protein. In fact, Purina Mills is the largest user of soy- 
bean oilmeal in the country. Use the feeds that utilize the 
beans you grow! . . . . Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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